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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


The introduction of a new periodical before the public, may be 
justly considered to require some statement of its object and design. 
This is especially the case, when the object professed is the advance- 
ment of a science with which the community are, generally, unac- 
quainted. 

The science of phrenology is, as yet, comparatively unknown; the 


persons acquainted with the evidence upon which it rests, are com- 
paratively few; and fewer still are those who form any adequate con- 
ceptions of the uses of the science, in all those departments of human 
action, in which mind is called to operate on mind. On this subject, 
then, enquiry is reasonable and praiseworthy; and in the very com- 
mencement of a work devoted to the interests of Phrenology, we feel 
called upon to make a free and candid expose of our future course. 

To those who have read the prospectus of our journal, the general 
object we contemplate is familiar; it is ‘to.preserve from oblivion the 
most interesting of the numerous facts confirmatory and illustrative of 
phrenology ;” and to show its bearings on human welfare, corporeal 
and mental, for time and for eternity. A large field, therefore, is open 
before us; and we enter on the cultivation of it, with the assurance 
that it will not be fully traversed and rendered fruitful, till long after 
we shall cease to be numbered among the labourers. 

In the prosecution of the work we propose to ourselves, a consider- 
able variety of labour will be necessary. We must present to our 
readers an outline, at least, of the history of the science, in Europe 
and America; and this will include some notice of the treatment it 
has received in the literary productions of the passing time; and from 
the schools of mental and moral science, and those who taught in 
them ; as well as a sketch of the onward progress of phrenology, not- 
withstanding the fact, that “ none of the rulers believed.” 
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In our progress, too, we shall be constrained, however reluctantly, 
to expose the culpable ignorance respecting the pretensions of phren- 
ology, of some who have ventured to assail it; as also the disingenu- 
ousness, and moral obliquity, of such as have designedly misrepre- 
sented it. In this department of our work, we may, perhaps, by those 
concerned, be thought severe. But this is not surprising; moles and 
owls are afflicted by the light of heaven; and to ‘the strong man 
armed,” it must be deeply mortifying, to be “ stripped of that armour 
in which he trusted.” But truth shall be our weapon, though we 
shall wield it kindly; but this, like Ithuriel’s spear, gently applied to 
the squatting tempter at the ear of Eve, cannot but make those start 
indignantly, who, like him, are detected in their works of darkness. 

Hitherto, in this country at least, the enemies of phrenology have 
had the game almost wholly in their own hands; they have been 
almost the only enlighteners (!) of the public mind. Once in a long 
time, indeed, some periodical work, of more than common independ- 
ence or love of justice, has allowed the poor persecuted ‘“ Skull- 
science” to be heard by its advocates. But this has rarely happened: 
and when it has, great care has been taken that the journal, and even 
its editor, should not be understood to favour the German doctrine. 
And not unfrequently has it occurred, that even these pleas for phren- 
ology, and arguments in its defence, have been mutilated and abridged, 
in the hands of the timid editor, to such an extent, that the strongest 
and most effective (he would say “ most offensive’’) portion of the piece 
has been left out. And to this the author has been constrained to 
submit, as the only condition upon which he could, at all, be heard. 

The time, however, has now arrived, when this state of things need 
not, and ought not, to continue any longer. Sufficient light has gone 
abroad to convince very many reflecting persons of the truth of phren- 
ology, and also of its importance: and if these will only lend, as 
they should, their aid in still more widely diffusing the knowledge 
already possessed, the friends of the science may soon be multiplied a 
hundred fold: for only light is needed, in order to its triumphs. To 
afford the friends of phrenology who are competent to discuss its 
merits, and exhibit its tendencies, a medium through which their 
thoughts may be exhibited, entirely unobscured, and unmutilated by 
deprivation of the vital parts, our journal is published. 

We propose to ourselves another object, which we consider of no 
trifling importance; viz, a simple statement, and a lucid explanation, 
of what are truly the elementary principles of phrenology. In this 
department of labour, we are not aware that any journal similar to our 
own, either in this country or in Europe, has accomplished much. 
They have generally been designed (and the design has been avowed) 
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for the perusal, and even study, of those who were well versed in the 
elements of the science; and were calculated to lead them into its deep 
philosophy, and the application of that philosophy in various directions. 
It was natural that such a course, exclusively, should be pursued by the 
conductors of those journals; because they were published in com- 
munities widely different from our own. In monarchical countries, 
where society is clearly divided into classes, there is a virtual pro- 
hibition on those of the inferior grades, to enter on whatever those 
above them claim as belonging to the patrician order: and an educated 
aristocracy have, by universal consent, interdicted the whole field of 
philosophy and science to the profanum vulgus. It is one of the 
wonders of the age, even in Britain, that existence should be given to 
a society whose object it is, to provide “‘ knowledge for the people :”’ 
and the knowledge which that society has, as yet, provided, is not of 
a character (or, at least, the people have not as. yet received and 
digested it, if it be,) to render the works in question adapted to them. 
Accordingly, they are not prepared with a view to the wants of the 
community in general; nor even of those of the educated community, 
who are not familiar with more than the elements of the science they 
advocate and extend. Hence the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, 
in reply to some complaints, that it was not, in part at least, devoted 
to elementary instruction in the science, says, ‘‘ If we have been less 
attentive to readers commencing the study than they could have wished, 
we plead in excuse the great difficulty of prevailing on advanced phren- 
ologists who are capable of writing articles of value, to teach, habitu- 
ally, elementary principles which have become trite to themselves,” 
The conductors of that very valuable work, however, were sensible 
of the necessity of furnishing a portion of elementary instruction to 
the uninitiated; and hence, add the following expression of their sub- 
sequent intention; bespeaking, nevertheless, the indulgence of those 
who were expected to constitute the generality of their readers, for 
a departure from the course which had previously been pursued. “It 
shall be our endeavour, in future, to remedy this defect. We entreat 
our advanced readers, at the same time, not to consider us as trifling 
with them, although they shall see ideas repeated, with which they 
have become, long since, familiar."’ * 

But the political institutions of this country place society on a totally 
different footing: knowledge here is every man’s birth-right: and a 
science whose tendencies are to elevate its votaries to the greatest 
heights, or to initiate them into the deepest mysteries, is alike the 
property of all our citizens, who have the inclination and the ability 


1 Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, August, 1829. 
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to investigate and acquire it, Science is here the benefactress of every 
one; she invites all to approach her lights: and the aids prepared to 
facilitate that approach, must be so presented as to be adapted “to 
the million ;” 4. e., it must be, to a considerable extent, elementary ; 
and, in one sense of the word, popular. ‘These remarks apply, with 
reference to the science to whose advancement this journal is devoted. 
It is a science for the people; they are capable of understanding its 
principles, of applying them, in more than their great outlines, and of 
tracing them out, to their results and dependencies. 

But, to enable them to do this, they require to be made acquainted 
with principles ;—to be instructed in the elements of the science; to 
have those elements expounded and illustrated; and the modes and 
degrees of their combination, in actual cases, pointed out. And though 
it is true that there are several valuable elementary treatises on phren- 
ology already before the public in this country, these do not supersede 
the necessity of devoting a portion of our work to this department. 
For most of these elementary treatises are too concise in their state- 
ment of principles, to be well understood by those who are enquiring 
on the subject ; they are not sufficiently explained and illustrated; they 
are as unintelligible, nearly, as if they were the arbitrary alphabetic 
characters of a language, to the study of which the enquirer was about 
to devote himself, but with which he was, after learning them, almost 
entirely unacquainted. Nor is this surprising: for these treatises are 
outlines, usually, of larger works by the same authors. Such is the 
case, at least, with the elements of Spurzheim and Combe; especially 
the former, in whose case, it is not only a compend of the larger 
work, but a synopsis of the public lectures of the author. It was de- 
signed, in fact, for the initiated, as an abstract of the instructions they 
had received ; or for such of the uninitiated as had subjected their minds 
to thorough discipline, and would con over an abstract consisting of 
mere elements, as an artist does his outline, with a strong purpose of 
filling it up in his future labours. 

But the mass of our citizens belong to neither of these classes ; and 
the works in question are not such as they require; or such as will 
inspire in them the disposition to give phrenology the attention it de- 
serves. Something must be furnished to them which they can appre- 
ciate, without the loss of much time, or the expense of much labour; 
in order to convince them that more remains to be known, and greater 
benefits to be derived, from further attention and effort. Convince 
them that it is true, and useful, and there will be no great difficulty 
in persuading them to study it. Now, while bald elements and naked 
principles will never accomplish this, the same elements and princi- 


ples, when explained, illustrated and applied, will be fraught with 
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interest, and embraced with avidity. To this, therefore, a portion of 
our attention will be given. 

We shall, in another respect, allied to the preceding, endeavour to 
adapt our work to our own nation, and to the present state of its 
knowledge on phrenology. ‘Though, from causes which we shall 
not now stop to specify, as large a portion of knowledge on this 
science is possessed by the American community, generally, as by 
the generality of the community in any country; (and henee, the 
United States contain as great a number of believers in it, as, perhaps, 
any country of an equal population on the globe,) yet the items of 
knowledge which each individual possesses—the facts, from which he, 
personally, believes it true, are very few;—perhaps they are confined 
to some cases in the circle of his own family or acquaintance, in which 
phrenology has been tested. The aggregate of such cases is, indeed, 
great beyond the conception of most persons; but the proportion of 
these known to most individuals, is very limited: their belief of the 
science is based on their knowledge of these cases only ; and is, there- 
fore, only of that temporary influence, which exhausts itself with the 
exclamation “‘ Well, that is really remarkable ;” or the general assent 
that ‘There is something in phrenology.’’ But if the same persons 
could acquaint themselves with further facts, they would be con- 
strained to acknowledge that it is not merely remarkable, but true ; 
that truth does not confine itself to the general principles, but per- 
vades all the details of the science. Now, there is no people on 
earth more likely to augment the stock of their knowledge of these 
facts, than our own; if we only place within their reach the means of 
so doing. ‘They enquire for facts, in every department of life, with 
an eagerness which is really a national characteristic:—for facts in 
phrenology, as well as for other facts. And shall they not receive 
them? Our response to this enquiry may be found in the presenta- 
tion of our work to the public. Hundreds of cases, confirmatory and 
illustrative of phrenology, are in the possession of the conductors of 
this journal, the knowledge of which ought to be possessed by the 
community; and while it will be impracticable to present them all, 
together with such as are daily multiplying on their hands, some of the 
most striking will be, from time to time, presented in our pages; that, 
by means of the journal, the riches of this species of knowledge, in 
our possession, may become the property of the people. 

It will be seen from the above remarks, that we attach consider- 
able importance to practical phrenology; that is, to the application 
of the science widely and generally, and in cases other than those 
which, in the early stages of its progress, engaged the attention of the 
discoverers. The object of phrenologists is not, now, exactly the same 
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with that which Gall contemplated, for years after he commenced his 
observations. His object was to ascertain the correctness of a sus- 
picion which he entertained, that certain faculties and dispositions of 
men were connected with, and proportionate to, the development of 
certain parts of the brain. The objects of his pursuit, therefore, were 
these two; viz. extraordinary riental manifestations; and extraor- 
dinary cerebral developments. If he met with either of these, he 
enquired whether the other existed in correspondence with it; and he 
thus enquired, in order to test the correctness of his opinion, or rather 
(as it was at first) his surmise. He naturally resorted to places 
where those were to be found in whom the mental manifestations had 
been extraordinary ; viz. to prisons, and lunatic asylums: and next to 
places where there might be extraordinary manifestations, and also 
extraordinary deficiencies of manifestation ; viz. to schools and colleges. 
Phrenology has been ignorantly reproached for this; as if, even sup- 
posing it true, it was useful only in enabling the adept in the science 
to determine that a man was likely to steal or kill, who had, by his 
own acts, previously given positive information on the subject. But 
the enlightened assailants either forget, or have never known, that 
visits to such institutions were originally visits for discovery of the 
science itself; and that, when made at present, they are made usually 
for the purpose of carrying conviction to the minds of those who are 
still skeptical, and whose conviction of the truth of our science might 
operate beneficially on the interests of the species: they are visits of 
benevolence to the abodes of the unhappy and the guilty. 

If phrenology were confined, in its practical application, to cases 
which are thus extraordinary, it would be of comparatively little 
utility: of as little as would the laws of gravitation, if they prevailed 
only in the case of large masses of matter, and at great distances, as 
in the case of the heavenly bodies. ‘These are the most striking and 
impressive cases of the operation of those laws; but by no means the 
only ones: they extend through all material nature; to atoms as well 
as worlds. 

In like manner, phrenology, which is seen to be true in extraor- 
dinary individuals, is true in those who are not extraordinary: and 
as a knowledge of the laws of gravitation is necessary in order to cal- 
culate eclipses, and is also necessary in the ten thousand employ- 
ments of common life; so phrenology, which renders legible and 
lucid characters apparently the most anomalous and eccentric, renders 
its more useful (though less striking) assistance, in correctly interpret- 
ing the more ordinary combinations of the elements of human character ; 
and in indicating the directions in which they may, the most advan- 
tageously, be made to operate. 
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And such a practical application of phrenology was begun to be 
made, some years since, in Scotlaud, by Mr. George Combe. His 
articles in the “‘ Edinburgh Phrenological Journal,”’ on the choice of 
servants by their heads, in connection with his replies to his assailants, 
present enlightened and philosophical views of the importance of an 
application of the science in that direction. But we are advocates for 
the extension of the principle to all the departments of life; to all the 
voluntary connections into which men enter with each other. We 
would, if we had the power, multiply practical phrenologists a thou- 
sand fold; and if, in addition to sound practical skill, they should pos- 
sess enlarged philosophical minds, we strongly suspect that they 
might, in myriads of eases, be consulted with as well grounded a 
confidence as is now reposed in a thoroughly educated physician; and 
with results not a whit less beneficial. 

But, to prevent misunderstanding, we would observe that we are 
not the advocates of unprincipled sciolists, who traverse the country, 
through its length and breadth, as practical phrenologists, while, in 
fact, they know little or nothing on the subject. ‘These persons have, 
principally, two objects in view; the excitement of the “‘ wonder” of 
their dupes, and the gratification of their own “ acquisitiveness.” Of 
them we say, “‘ Our souls, come not into their secret; unto their 
assembly, be not ye united.” We do not, indeed, agree with some 
writers, in decrying all traveling phrenologists: for in so doing we 
should condemn Gall, and Spurzheim, and Combe. We cannot unite 
in the ridicule of all “itinerant phrenologists.” Ifa man be a phren- 
ologist, we will not condemn him because he itinerates. The first 
teachers of Christianity were “ itinerants;”’ and the missionaries of the 
cross are such to this day: and shall we condemn them! A tho- 
roughly instructed “ itinerant phrenologist”’ is a benefactor to his race : 
he communicates valuable knowledge, and imparts, if requested, salu- 
tary counsel. It is the man who professes to teach a science he does 
not understand, and who does this merely to fleece a credulous com- 
munity, and enrich himself by so doing,— it is he on whom our cen- 
sure shall fall. From their own stores of knowledge, derived from 
extensive observations, their own depositories of facts, as has been 
already intimated, the conductors of the Journal will draw, as occa- 
sion may require; either to prove the practicability of the science, or 
to show its advantages: nor will they be in the least deterred from so 
doing, by fears of the ridicule of the incredulous. This country pre- 
sents some facilities for the cultivation of practical phrenology, to 
which the old world is almost entirely a stranger. We find here a 
greater variety of character and of talents than in any other single 
nation upon earth; for our free political institutions render our land a 
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point of attraction to the men of all other lands. And, moreover, 
there are identified with this country three of the five varieties of the 
human race, all of whom are within the range of the ‘itinerant phre- 
nologist’s’’ observation: viz. ‘“‘the Anglo-American, the Aboriginal 
American, and the African; besides an innumerable multitude of every 
other nation,” and all those varieties which result from intermixture 
of blood. Here is, then, a singularly favourable field for observation ; 
and possessing this advantage united with that of a suitable depository 
for our facts and observations, it would be unpardonable in the lovers, 
and friends, and advocates of a science built wholly on observation, if 
they should fail extensively to observe, and freely to record their 
observations. 

Since issuing our prospectus, we have been made even more sensi- 
ble than we then were, of the necessity which exists for such a work 
as we propose that our journal shall be; especially in that feature of it 
to which, as its conductors, we attach the highest importance : viz. its 
religious character. We have declared it to be our purpose, if pos- 
sible, to disabuse conscientious religious men, relative to the aspect 
of phrenology on revealed religion, and to show that aspect to be 
friendly. ‘This avowal has been the signal for sounding against our 
undertaking the notes of war, in certain quarters. Some of these 
paulo-post-futurc belligerents, utter only the signal for a skirmish; and 
with them we have, at present, no discussion. But in one or more 
quarters, we are threatened with a torpedo, by which we shall be 
‘beaten, killed, taken and sunk” in a single moment. There is, 
indeed, one mode of escaping ruin; one means of appeasing the wrath 
of our adversaries;—by rescinding one sentence of our prospectus. 
If we will but do that, we may enjoy the patronage (and this could 
not but be pleasant to our approbativeness) of some who will other- 
wise be our determined enemies. If we will only rescind that, they 
will give our humble journal the impulse and the protection of their 
name and influence; but if not, both shall be determinedly arrayed 
against us, and we must perish of course. 

But to be serious on this matter: a gentleman whom, as a phrenolo- 
gist, we have long known and highly respected; one whose phrenolo- 
gical reputation is not confined to this country, but is favourably known 
in Europe, has made a verbal declaration to the above effect. But we 
cannot think he claims to be an autocrat in this matter, and to dictate 
to the conductors of a public press terms upon which their work shall 
be conducted; and that, unless he is permitted to regulate this matter 
to his own mind, he will bring all his force to bear against them. If 
this be his meaning, he must excuse us here; we “call no man master 
upon earth:” and especially in the matter in which he would constitute 
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himself dictator to us:—our religion, or the expression of it. The 
offensive sentence, that, on the erasure of which from our prospectus, 
depends our weal or wo, is the following :—*‘'The religious character 
of the work will be decidedly evangelical : for one prominent object in 
giving it existence is, to wrest phrenology out of the hands of those, 
who, in ignorance of its true nature and tendencies, suppose that they 
find in it an instrument by which to subvert the truths of revealed reli- 
gion, and to loosen the bonds of human accountability and moral obliga- 
tion.” But what is there objectionable in this sentence? Is it objection- 
able that we propose to wrest phrenology out of the hands of ignorant 
pretenders to a knowledge of it? Surely, this will not be avowed: the 
gentleman is too sincere a lover of the science to object to this. We 
profess a desire to prevent phrenology from being perverted to the 
dangerous object of subverting the truths of revealed religion, and 
loosening the bonds of human accountability and moral obligation; 
and to do this, by making such exhibitions of it as shall prove it 
consistent with what we consider evangelical religion: and to this he 
objects. How can any reflecting man (and the gentleman in question 
is such a man,) fail to perceive that to assail our journal for the avowal 
of such a purpose, is virtually to declare that phrenology does tend to 
subvert the truths of revealed religion, and to loosen the bonds of 
human accountability and moral obligation; and that he intends to 
employ it for such purposes? That he does not wish to be thus 
understood, in desiring the removal of the offensive sentence, we are 
willing to believe ; but that such is a fair interpretation of his objection 
to it, we must maintain. It will be matter of regret to us, if we must 
forego the advantage to our journal of the contributions of any sound 
and experienced phrenologist; and of still deeper regret, to find such 
a one engaged, heart and hand, against it; and so engaged, only be- 
cause it casts a friendly aspect on religion: but we may not secure 
the friendship of any man, nor avoid his hostility, by the sacrifice or 
the suppression of truth. If war, for such a cause, must come, we 
say, in the language of Patrick Henry, “ Let rr come.” 

It has been said, in this connection, that phrenology is one thing, 
and religion another; and that they must be kept separate. We grant 
the premises, but beg permission to dissent from the conclusion. It 
is true that phrenology (and that science in general) is one thing, and 
that religion is another; but why must two things, distinct from each 
other, never be brought together? If one of two things is erroneously 
supposed to be hostile to the other, shall they never be so exhibited 
in connection, as to show the harmony which exists between them? 
Natural history is one subject, and religion is another; but when the 
enemies of religion have endeavoured to disprove divine revelation by 
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means of the discoveries of natural history, her friends have seized 
the same discoveries, and converted them into armour of defence, and 
even weapons of war: and who has ever attempted to fetter them? 
Paley has demonstrated the existence of God, from the evidences of 
design which appear in his works: and no one has ever censured that 
author, nor did any one threaten him with a determined opposition, 
for attempting to prove that there is a theology taught by animal struc- 
ture, though these are two distinct subjects. Must a lecturer on che- 
mistry be silenced, or a writer on the subject threatened with literary 
extinction, if he shall venture, in his lectures or works, to “look 
through nature, up to nature’s God;’’ and this, just because some one, 
who is supposed to wield the club of Hercules, perceives that che- 
mistry is one thing, and religion another? We consider phrenology, 
no less than chemistry and geology, to be a branch of natural history ; 
and we shall feel ourselves at liberty, and shall avail ourselves of that 
liberty, to prove the author of human nature to be the author of the 
bible, by showing that He has adapted the revelation he has given to 
man to the nature of the being for whom he designed it. And in doing 
this, we are confident that we shall secure the encouragement and 
support of the wise and good; and to the approbation or opposition of 
others we are indifferent. 

The misconception of our intention in the sentence above quoted 
from our prospectus, leads us to perceive the necessity of alittle more 
explicitness of expression: for if one or two intelligent persons mis- 
understand us, others may do so likewise. When we say, then, that 
our journal shall be ‘ decidedly evangelical”’ in its religious character, 
we do not intend, by any means, that it shall truckle and bow to all 
or to any of the errors of the evangelical, in the community ; nor that 
it shall be, in any sense of the term, sectarian. Errors belong to 
men, not to-religion; and if they find their way into what is called 
the religion of men, they are excrescences—fungi,—(intellectual or 
moral,) and not essential parts of religion itself. With these errors, 
our journal will have nothing to do but to correct them: and this it 
will do, not by picking them out in detail, but by the copious dissemi- 
nation of truth which shall supplant them. 

Still we say our journal shall be “‘ evangelical;” it shall be in har- 
mony with divine revelation: for we conceive evangelical truth to be 
taught in the bible, and a very important species of philosophical truth 
to be taught by phrenology: and we cannot conceive truths ever to be 
at variance: we consider these truths to be harmonious; and in prov- 
ing them so, occasionally, we consider we shall be rendering our 
pledge to the public that our work shall be “‘ evangelical.” A very 
extended field lies open before us in this department; a field hitherto 
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almost wholly uncultivated, and one the importance and extent of 
which the illustrious Spurzheim began to perceive in the last few 
years of his life. ‘That philosopher was unquestionably a beiiever in 
divine revelation, and the Christian religion; and those who know 
him best, both in this country and in Europe, will the most readily 
admit that his strongest reason for a belief in it, was, the harmony he 
perceived between its revelations and the truths of phrenology. Nor is 
he alone in this: others have perceived and exhibited this harmony in 
some small degree, among whom may be mentioned Dr. John Epps, 
of London, the first writer, we believe, who ventured to exhibit phren- 
ology in connection with evangelical Christianity. George Combe, 
Esq., of Edinburgh, most readily admits his perception of this har- 
mony; and, writing on the subject to a friend and correspondent in 
this country, says: ‘It gives me great pleasure, when I see a Christian 
divine exercising his talents in discovering harmonies, and not discords, 
between Christianity and science. I have intentionally abstained from 
this subject myself, because I write for the world. I rejoice, how- 
ever, to see this subject discussed in a fair spirit by those who are 
qualified to do so: and as this subject” (the harmony of phrenology 
and revelation) “is attracting much attention here, at present, I have 
ordered three thousand copies of your chapter” (on this subject, ap- 
pended to the “Constitution of Man,” in Ticknor’s edition) “ to be 
printed in double columns, and to be sold at the lowest possible price, 
so as to be read by the labouring classes.’’* 

The Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, also, than which higher 
philosophical authority in phrenology would be in vain demanded, 
has contained articles as thoroughly evangelical as any we shall hope 
ever to present: one of which articles we have the pleasure of present- 
ing in a subsequent page of the present number ; and others will follow, 
as occasion may require. ‘The thoroughly philosophical phrenologist, 
then, may rest assured that our journal shall give him no cause 
for complaint as to its evangelical character, but such as shall lie 
equally against a work which he already loves and reveres. It will 
not be a work on religion, but on phrenology: and that the religious 
bearings of phrenology are presented, occasionally, will not only not 
offend such a phrenologist, but he would be offended if they were not 
presented. For, as phrenology reveals to us the fact that man is 
essentially a religious being, a creature disposed and capacitated to 
worship, a thorough phrenologist would have this fact brought into its 
proper degree of prominence, in a work devoted to phrenology. 


! The chapter on the Harmony between Phrenology and Revelation, referred te 
by Mr. Combe, is from the pen of an evangelical clergyman, now of this city. 
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We trust that this explanation of an ambiguity in one expression in 
our prospectus, will prevent divisions in the little phrenological camp ; 
and that our journal! will secure the cordial co-operation, and the fre- 
quent contributions, of well instructed and philosophical phrenologists 
in all parts of our country. Such contributions are confidently expected, 
and such are earnestly solicited. The aggregate of light which the 
phrenologists of this country possess, may be brought together by means 
of the journal; and instead of glimmering as tapers, each illuminating 
a very limited sphere, their united radiance may resemble the orb of 
day, and the world may be blessed by their light. 





ARTICLE II. 


An Examination of Phrenology; in two Lectures, delivered to the 
Students of the Columbian College, D. C., Feb. 1837. By Tos. 
Sewatt, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. Washington 
City. 8vo. pp. 70. 


Phrenology Vindicated, and Anti-Phrenology Unmasked. By Cuas. 
Catpwett, M.D. New York. 12mo. pp. 156. 


We are gratified that the publication of the latter of these works, 
a few weeks since, enables us to couple them, in a single notice, in our 
first number. They deserve to be noticed together, and they ought 
to be read together; at least, wherever the former is read, the latter 
should be. We say this, net because we think Dr. Sewall’s work 
either an original or a powerful assault on phrenology; and no third 
or fourth-rate phrenologist could, probably, be found who would not 
look on it with utter contempt, as an attack on the science. But it 
was not intended for them, nor even for tyros in the study; for most, 
even of them, would be able to answer it impromptu. It was evidently 
designed for another class—for the ignorant and prejudiced; those 
who will gladly read any thing against phrenology, but nothing in its 
favour. Dr. Sewall’s work is well adapted to suit such readers; it 
makes considerable pretensions to a knowledge of the science, while 
it shamefully misrepresents it; and its misrepresentations are made in 
just those places where it might not seem modest, in an unprofessional 
man, to call the author in question: namely, those connected with his 
own profession. On this account we are glad that he has met with a 
reviewer, in the person of Dr. Caldwell; though we presume he 
would quite as willingly have fallen into other hands. 
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The thoroughness and energy with which Dr. Caldwell has per- 
formed his task may be estimated by the following extracts from his 
exordium ; and we assure those who may read the work, that they 
will find all Dr. C.’s promises faithfully performed. After announcing 
the title of Dr. Sewall’s work, Dr. Caldwell says— 

‘Such is the production, so thickly studded with literary faults, 
and so deeply merged in moral delinquencies, which it is my purpose 
to make the subject of a critical examination. And should I, in the 
course of it, express myself in language so plain and strong as to be 
exceptionable to the author, I have no apology to offer for the offence. 
The production merits all the severity I shall exercise towards it. As 
far as my time and resources may avail, the publication I am examin- 
ing shall be spoken of in strict accordance with its character. My 
language must, if practicable, be suited to my theme. Foul-looking 
objects cannot be painted in rainbow beauty; nor can things which 
merit reprobation and rebuke be correctly represented in suavity of 
tone and blandness of expression.” 

We readily acknowledge the demerits of Dr. Sewall’s book, as a 
work on Phrenology—a professed ‘‘ Examination’”’ of it; yet we can- 
not but wish one of two things, considering the severity of Dr. C.’s 
work—viz: either that it had not been Dr. Caldwell against whom 
Dr. Sewall took the field, or that the examination of these two lec- 
tures had been made by some other person. As the case stands, we 
fear that the indignation which appears in Dr. Caldwell, because of 
the injustice done to phrenology, will be considered as the personal 
resentment of a personal offence. This suspicion would have been 
obviated, had Dr. C.’s work possessed a little more of the “ swaviter 
in modo ;” and this needed not to have deprived it of any portion of 
what it eminently possesses—the “ fortiter in re.” 

We regret that Dr. Caldwell was not fully in possession of the his- 
tory of the redoubtable lectures which he examines, for he would not 
have failed to make a good use of it. If his work shall pass to a 
second edition, we trust he will avail himself of the documents on the 
subject, preserved in the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal for Decem- 
ber, 1828. In the mean time, it may not be improper to present the 
following compend of the facts. 

When these lectures were first delivered, the Washington Phreno- 
logical Society appointed a committee to wait on, or correspond with 
Dr. Sewall, and to request their publication, in order that, as a society 
whose professed object was ‘‘ the study of mind, particularly in refer- 
ence to its connection with corporeal phenomena,” they might give a 
respectful attention to Dr. Sewall’s observations in opposition to 
phrenology. In reply to the application of the committee, Dr. Sewall 
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wrote, declining to publish them, and stating that, as they were not 
written out at length, compliance was out of his power. He, how- 
ever, added that it would gratify him ‘to have the presence of the 
society at the delivery of the lectures, the next college term.” 

The committee next proposed to Dr. Sewall, that, as the society 
they represented were desirous of hearing the lectures at an earlier 
day than that proposed by himself, he would oblige them by deliver- 
ing the lectures at the Columbian College, before the Phrenological 
Society—either by invitation, or as a member of the society. To 
this application, made in writing, no written reply was returned; but, 
in a personal interview with one of the committee, Dr. 8. expressed 
a desire to become a member of the Phrenological Society, and also 
his willingness to deliver before them his lectures. Accordingly Dr. 
Sewall was elected a member; and the committee who notified -him 
of his election requested him to appoint a day for the delivery of his 
lectures. He at first requested two or three weeks’ delay, on account 
of a press of professional duties ; and when that time had more than 
elapsed, he was again written to, reminded of his promise, and re- 
quested to appoint his time. In his reply, he still further postponed 
the time of delivering them till autumn or winter. The society then 
held a meeting, to hear the report of their committee ; and passed 
resolutions disapproving of the conduct of Professor Sewall, and 
declaring their conviction that it arose from an unwillingness to expose 
his arguments to those who had manifested a desire to investigate them. 

Some circumstances connected with these lectures render it impos- 
sible not to suspect that the lecturer was apprehensive of the conse- 
quences, to his position, of subjecting them to the examination of 
competent judges. ‘They were isolated lectures, and were originally 
delivered, not at his lecture-room, which was at the corner of F and 
Tenth streets, but at the Columbian College, at least two miles dis- 
tant ;—they were not delivered before the Medical Class‘\—some of 
whom were not invited—but before the students of the college, and 
citizens, and strangers specially invited for that purpose ;—they were 
not delivered during the professor’s regular anatomical course, but 
long after it had been completed. The documents also state that Dr. 
Sewall, on that occasion, stood forth voluntarily as a champion, to 
remove, by his lectures, the impression produced by those of Dr. 
Caldwell, then recently delivered in Washington, in favour of phren- 
ology; and also that “he did make his arrangements so as to have, as 
hearers, those only who were unacquainted with the science against 
which he lectured.” 


1 See Correspondence in the opening of Dr. 8.’s work. 
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It would, however, be uncandid to omit to mention that on a sub- 
sequent occasion, (Feb. 1827,) Dr. Sewall gave a verbal intimation to 
the secretary of the Washington Phrenological Society, that he would 
deliver his lectures, to his class, on a particular day, and would be 
glad of the attendance of the members of the society. Among those 
present was Dr. Brereton, Surgeon of the U. S. Navy; and the fol- 
lowing is an extract of a letter addressed by him to George Combe, 
Esq., of Edinburgh. 

‘On entering the room, it could not but be observed the immense 
display that was arranged upon a very long table ; consisting of skulls 
that were divided at their sutures, others sawed through their caps, 
latitudinally, longitudinally, obliquely, perpendicularly, and indeed in 
every direction in which a saw or trephine could be made effective. 
It was, however, obvious to any phrenologist, that they were not from 
subjects who had enjoyed health ; and I need not mention to you, on 
this point, the extraordinary thickness which composed the majority 
of them.” . 

The mention, by Dr. Brereton, of the extraordinary thickness of 
some of Dr. S.’s skulls, and his testimony, as a professional man, 
that they were those of diseased subjects, reminds us to mention here 


_ the plates in the professor’s printed lectures. Several of these are of 


the same remarkable character, but he gives no hint that they were 
diseased ; and the delineation of them, in a work designed to disprove 
phrenology, implies the contrary, and that these were a sample of 
skulls in general. Dr. Sewall knows better than this—and so do we. 
He says, indeed, “‘ The history of the individuals here delineated I 
shall not relate.” But why not? Candour and honesty required 
that, if he possessed their history, he should have related it; and his 
language implies that he does possess it. This we happen to know; 
and we know, too, that he is so afraid that it will get abroad, that, to 
a personal friend and an assistant in the admeasurement of the skulls, 
he refused, when requested, to confide their history. It is too plain to 
be questioned, that Dr. S. knew that a detail of the history of the 
cases would militate against his theory, and that for this reason they 
were suppressed. The thickest of these delineated skulls, (that from 
the cabinet of Dr. Spurzheim,) he told his classes in Boston and 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, was that of a man who was for twenty 
years a raging maniac. Perhaps, had Dr. Sewall been aware that so 
much of the history of this series of skulls was abroad, this one would 
not have been honoured with a place in it; for as some, at least, of 
his readers are familiar with the principle that “ the greater includes 
the less,” they would be likely to infer (and, we opine, correctly) that 
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the whole series were skulls of maniacs, and consequently could not, 
at all, disprove the truth of phrenology. 

For a complete examination and refutation of Dr. Sewall’s work, 
we refer our readers to that of Dr. Caldwell; we shall ourselves only 
advert to a few points, either not touched, or slightly glanced at, by 
the latter gentleman. 

Dr. Sewall’s work is remarkable for its union of apparent know- 
ledge of phrenology with obvious ignorance of it; and we were 
entirely at a loss to account for the former, until we met with Dr. C.’s 
work, in which the plagiarisms of Dr. Sewall, from the works of 
phrenologists, are detected in a multitude of cases, and credit given to 
the original authors: and Dr. Caldwell may himself certainly feel 
flattered to have had so illustrious a pupil as the Washington pro- 
fessor, though he may be less pleased that the latter did not acknow- 
ledge his indebtedness. Caldwell’s “Elements of Phrenology”’ are 
quoted without acknowledgment by Dr. Sewall, through at least eleven 
out of seventy pages, of which his work consists ! 

So far, then, as this is concerned, there is considerable appearance 
of knowledge; but no sooner does Dr. 8S. attempt to walk alone, than 
he totters and falls. Of the true function of a primitive faculty he 
has no conception, beyond what he derives from the etymology of its 
name: thus, “‘combativeness” he considers to exhibit itself only in 

fighting, and “ destructiveness” in shedding blood. How surprised 
will the doctor be to learn that, in his attack on phrenology and Dr. 
Caldwell, he“has himself presented an instance of the activity of com- 
bativeness ; and one which, ii its probable consequences on himself, 
will remind those who read both writers of Don Quixote’s memorable 
tilting match with the wind-mill. 

Dr. Sewall presents us with one of the most surprising instances 
of either gross and palpable disingenuousness, or intellectual obtuse 
ness, that we ever met with, in the following quotation from Mr. 
George Combe, and his own remarks on it. The quotation is as 
follows :— 

“If we take two heads, in sound health, of similar age, in each of 
which several organs are in similar proportions, but the one of. which 
is large and the other. small; and if the preponderance of manifesta- 
tion is not in favour of the first, then phrenology must be abandoned 
as destitute of foundation.” 

On the above quotation Dr. Sewall has the following remarks : 

“Tf the relative size of the brain be intended, then it is necessary 
to know with what it is to be compared ;—whether with the dimen- 
sions of the face, the size and length of the neck, the size of the 
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spinal marrow, the cerebral nerves, or with the volume of the whole 
body. Upon this point phrenologists have not been explicit.” 

Now is not this marvellous? Mr. Combe mentions “two heads,” 
‘‘ one large and the other small ;’’ he speaks of “a preponderance of 
power” in one over the other; and yet Dr. Sewall could not discover, 
from this, that relative size of the brain was intended! He could not 
perceive that the comparison was made between two heads! ‘ Phren- 
ologists are not explicit,’’ as to whether the comparison is to be made 
between two heads, or between “ one head and the dimensions of the 
face,” when they distinctly specify that it should be made between 
two heads! ‘ 'Two heads’’ may mean “ one head, and the length and 
size of the neck ;” for the expression is “not explicit!” “Two 
heads” may mean “one head, and the size of the spinal marrow ;” 
for it is “‘ not explicit!’ It may mean, “one head and the cerebral 
nerves ;” for it is “Not ExpiiciT!!’’ It may mean one head, and 
the volume of the whole body which belongs to it; for it is Nor 
exPiicir!!! We should be gratified if Dr. Sewall would frame a 
sentence which is explicit, if that of Mr. Combe is not so. But we 
will leave Dr. Sewall in the hands of his reviewer, who is abundantly 
able (and willing) to do him “ even-handed justice ;” and pass on to 
notice the remaining portions of Dr. Caldwell’s book. These consist 
of a short notice of the Chapter on Phrenology in Reese’s ‘*‘ Humbugs 
of New York;” and “‘ Thoughts on the Phrenology of Falsehood,” 
a valedictory address to the medical graduates in Transylvania Uni- 
versity, delivered March 15, 1837, by Dr. Caldwell himself. 

Both these works, as indeed all that Dr. Caldwell writes, exhibit 
evidence of an organisation and temperament in the writer, distin- 
guished both for activity and energy. With respect to the last men- 
tioned of them, we consider it not particularly adapted for general 
circulation ; though perhaps loudly called for at the time of its delivery, 
and in the region of country where the facts occurred to which it 
alludes. But readers in general will not feel an interest in it; and in 
a work entitled ‘“‘ Phrenology Vindicated, and Anti-Phrenology Un- 
masked,” we own we do not see the propriety of inserting an address, 
which, though strictly phrenological in its character, is not either a 
‘‘ vindication”’ of that science, or an ‘“‘ unmasked” exhibition of any 
of its enemies, as suck. We fear it will be understood to be a per- 
sonal philippic, on an individual who had roused the indignation of 
the writer by some unworthy conduct; and not in any manner as a 
defence of phrenology. Of course, therefore, however just in the 
infliction of its censures, and how able soever as a piece of phreno- 
logical writing, it is not in place, as a vindication of phrenology, or a 
portrait of anti-phrenology. 

VOL. I.—2 
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But it is otherwise with the “‘Humbugs of New York.” The 
chapter on Phrenology, in that trashy production, is an avowed attack 
on the science, and one which renders a vindication not grossly out 
of place. We say, “not out of place;” for we are really by no 
means sure that so ignorant, and malignant, and impotent an assault, 
as that of Dr. Reese, has any claim on the notice of a phrenologist. 
The only justific.tion of a writer who should notice it is found in 
this, viz. that a writer so ignorant as Dr. R, of the subject on which 
he writes, might imagine, if not noticed, that he had actually inflicted 
an injury, and perhaps a mortal one, on phrenology. Of this satis- 
faction Dr. Caldwell has entirely deprived him. The chapter in 
question is clearly shown to be a tissue of ignorance, malevolence, 
and feebleness ; and we envy not its author his reflections, as he per- 
ceives these attributes, in succession, proved to belong to his work. 
If Dr. Caldwell has not treated his opponent with courtesy, the reason 
may be found in the fact that courtesy is really not his due. Respect. 
ful and courteous discussion Dr. Caldwell does not decline, when 
held with candid and respectful opponents to phrenology. And of 
this he has given evidence, in his treatment of Dr. Warren, in the 
volume before us. He declares, too, in explicit terms, his willingness 
to discuss the subject of phrenology in such a spirit, with such oppo- 
nents, in the following knightly challenge. 

* Though no professed knight-errant in the cause, yet on one eon- 
dition I will cheerfully break a lanee with any writer whose name and 
standing entitle him to a meeting. And the condition, which is an 
honourable one, is as follows:—The champion must deport himself 
with knightly courtesy, bear Tauru on his banner, and present in the 
tourney some new ground of challenge; | mean some new charge 
against the soundness and merits of the science. In that case he 
shall be met im a corresponding style of courtesy and respectfulness : 
not otherwise. To no charge or challenge stained with untruth, stale 
and trashy in its character, or dictated by a spirit of bigotry or fanati- 
cism, invective or abuse, will an answer be returned. And of such 
unmanly and unchristian description is every imputation by which 
phrenology has been hitherto assailed. By neither justice nor truth, 
magnanimity nor decency, nor by the slightest discoverable wish to 
benefit science or promote the true interests of the human family, has 
even one of them been characterised. Nor has any of the assaults 
which phrenology has sustained committed a more profligate outrage 
on truth and manliness, morality and religion, than Dr. Reese’s 
‘ Humbug.’ ” 

We close our notice of the work of Dr. Caldwell, by presenting 
his own apology for at all noticing so contemptible a foe to phrenology 
as the “‘ Humbugs.” 
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“I shall only add, that one of my motives for noticing the ‘ New 
York Humbugs’ in this place is, that their rude and discourteous 
author may find himself associated, in recompense, with the author of 
the ‘ Two Lectures,’ with whom he has associated himself in a plot 
against science. For thus associated the two writers are, in bestow- 
ing encomiums on each other’s productions, and in that way endea- 
vouring to extend their circulation and give weight to their matter. I 
have thought proper, therefore, to impale them both, on the two horns 
of the same dilemma, that as they have been platonically united in 


their lives and labours, they may not, in the fitness of their reward, 
be divided.” 


ARTICLE III. 
A PHRENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF CONVERSION. 


The present article we copy from the second number of the Edin- 
burgh Phrenological Journal. It consists of notices of two works 
which, at the time the number was published, had recently issued 
from the English press: one in the form of a book, and the other in 
that of a communication to a periodical publication;—the Christian 
Instructor. The analysis which follows is from the former of these 
productions; ‘ Biblical Fragments, by Mary Ann Schimmelpenninck, 
London, 1821.” If the work, generally, be such as this specimen 
would advocate, we should take great pleasure in a further acquaint- 
ance with the intelligent, philosophical, and pious authoress. But 
we are not aware that her work has ever crossed the Atlantic. We 
regret also that to American readers the other work is inaccessible. 
If the “* Christian Instructor” is not a work of such a kind as for its 
literary merit to secure for it preservation,—if it be any thing of the 
nature of our religious newspapers,—we fear that we may never be so 
fortunate as to obtain a sight of it, unless it may have been preserved 
by insertion in some work of a less ephemeral character. We the 
more deeply regret our inability to refer to the paper of Mr. Lyon, 
because of the correctness and importance of the principles upon which 
he rests. his reasonings, and our belief that they do. in fact eontain the 
means of exhibiting the philosophy of conversion.—Eb. 


The objections to phrenology are gradually giving way to the efforts 
of its defenders, and the force of truth. Many which appeared for- 
midable at a distanee, have proved, on a near approach, to be unsub- 
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stantial vapour. ‘Those of materialism and fatalism have, in this manner, 
vanished away, and are not likely to be revived. Another had occurred, 
which threw a doubt on the subject with many pious and excellent 
persons; namely, that the doctrines of phrenology were inconsistent 
with an important Scripture doctrine. Mr. Lyon has brought this 
objection to the test of a close examination, and endeavoured to de- 
monstrate that it is entirely unfounded. We do not mean to give any 
analysis of his paper, and notice it only to give us an opportunity of 
mentioning that there are two principles admitted in all phrenological 
works, which, Mr. Lyon states, are perfectly sufficient to explain that 
change of character and conduct which takes place under the influence 
of religious truth, without either resorting to a miracle, or supposing 
any change in the original faculties. The two principles are—first, 
the different states of relative activity in the organs of the different 
faculties, which may occur at different periods of life; and secondly, 
the different direction which these faculties may receive, according as 
they are turned towards worldly or spiritual objects. 

We may perhaps, at some future period, discuss this subject, which 
is of great extent and undeniable importance ; but at present we must 
content ourselves with quoting a very interesting passage from the 
other work referred to, in which phrenology is not merely asserted 
and maintained by Mrs. S. to be not inconsistent with the doctrine, 
but used to explain, certainly in the most admirable and beautiful 
manner, many anomalies, of which previously no account could be 
given. It is not the least remarkable feature in this work, that, while 
phrenology has been suffering under all manner of opposition and 
obloquy, this lady refers to it as a science in which she seems to be- 
lieve with a confidence as unwavering as that she reposes on the 
system of diyine truth, which she adduces to illustrate it. 

‘“‘ The Bible,” says Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, “ is the revelation of 
Gop, addressed emphatically to Man. It must, then, as to its sub- 
stance, contain al! the truths of Gop; but as to its mode of setting 
them forth, it must be calculated for their intended recipient Man. 
Now man is never happy, unless all his faculties are called into alter- 
nate activity. It is, therefore, obvious that the revelation of God 
must be made in such a mode as to address itself to all the human 
faculties, and to afford scope to all the human propensities. Every 
branch of the human intelligences”’ [we should say, “ every intellec- 
tual faculty’’] “must there find its appropriate object; and every 
class of human impulses must there find an object, a motive, and a 
sphere for full exertion aud activity. 

‘For, were this not the case, there would always remain some 
unevangelised intellectual or moral faculties, which would be perpe- 
tually prongs and distracting the councils of the mind; or some 
refractory, unchristianised propensities, which would be perpetually 
snapping the reins of her control, and starting aside from that course, 
which the mind could (in that case) possess no appropriate motives to 
urge them to maintain. In the first case, the man would resemble an 
equipage, the charioteers of which were in a perpetual contest as to 
which road to drive their steeds. In the second case, he would be in 
the same trouble as the driver who should have two or three unbroken 
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horses yoked in with an otherwise well-appointed team. Now, the 
human vehicle can never go on well, unless the moral and intellectual 
faculties (the drivers), and the inferior propensities (the steeds to be 
driven), are all in perfect accordance: that is, every faculty and every 
propensity has its own peculiar and distinctive object; consequently, 
each one has its own appropriate class of motives, of which any other 
faculty and propensity is unsusceptible. But every faculty and pro- 
pensity have, like the limbs, their alternate necessity for exertion and 
activity, and for rest and repose. Now, no motive will influence it 
longer than its appropriate faculty or propensity is in activity. Hence 
every character must be in a perpetual state of alternation and incon- 
sistency, as its various faculties and propensities rest or exert them- 
selves; unless it be possible to find a round of motives and objects, 
which, though addressed to all the faculties, shall yet all bear on one 
and the same end, and thus unite their different means and resources 
in labouring for one common object. On having found, or not having 
found, such a stock of motives, so connected, depends all consistency 
or inconsistency of character. It is owing to this necessity of exer- 
tion and rest in all the faculties, and owing to not having found one 
common object for these motives to bear upon, that we so often behold 
the most astonishing extremes in the same character, and that we see 
in the same person the most astonishing and exalted talents often 
united with the most debasing profligacy: nay, we often observe the 
same thing in reading the biographies of persons who have afterwards 
settled into truly and exemplarily religious characters. There is often 
a period in the history of such persons, when the good leaven—the 
grace and word of God—has been received by some of the faculties, 
without having yet spread itself, and furnished their appropriate sphere 
of activity to all their faculties. During this period in which the 
leaven is hid in the meal, before it is thoroughly leavened, the charac- 
ter often exhibits the most monstrous contradictory examples of devo- 
tion and of sin; and those,who are inattentive to the workings of 
the human mind would often be tempted to imagine those hypocrites, 
whom a little patience would soon exhibit settled Christians. The 
case is, that the grace of God, or gospel truths, are only as yet appre- 
hended by some [of the] faculties. The recipient, in his zeal, sets all 
the converted faculties to work together, and endeavours to still the 
activity of the rest, as he may. After a time, however, the evangelised 
faculties need rest; and the unevangelised ones, wearied of the durance 
in which they have been kept, start up without control, and plunge in 
headlong disorder: and thus arise the alternations of zeal and luke- 
warmness—of love and distaste for religion—to which new converts 
are subject, till all their faculties and propensities have discovered 
their true religious object and sphere. Hence it follows that no affec- 
tion and no taste can be always and at all times influential, that does 
not address all the faculties and propensities. But revelation is 
intended to be always influential: it must then be addressed to all the 
faculties and propensities,* and furnish them all with full scope for 


! That Revelation is so addressed, we shall show in future numbers.—Ep. 
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their activity ; and this, in an eminent manner, the revelation of God, 
and that alone, does. 

“ Again, some faculties and propensities are both much more com- 
monly met with, and much more early developed, than others. Now, 
it is remarkable that the mode in which the truths of God are revealed 
in Scripture, as well as its doctrines, are precisely adapted to all these 
multiplied wants. Every faculty and propensity finds, in —— 
truth, its highest object; but those [objects] are yet most abundantly 
provided (the faculties and propensities adapted to] which are most 
early and most commonly developed. 

“God revealed in Christ, and set forth not only as Jehovah incar- 
nate, but under the types of Husband, Father, Friend, and Brother, 
and Captain and Leader of his people, becomes an object within the 
grasp alike of every devotional and elevated feeling to which the mind 
can soar in the retirement of the closet, and of every endearing, social 
and affectionate feeling which goes forth with us in the intercourse of 
life. Our Veneration here turns from rank, from talent, and the 
debasing great things of earth, to receive its highest object in Gop 
himself. Our faith (* marvellousness’) it establishes, not on the doubt- 
ful calculation of human probabilities, but on Him who is truth itself. 
Our conscience (Conscientiousness) is not left to waver in the uncer- 
tain projects of expediency of causes producing effects beyond the 
powers of man to calculate ; but its fluctuations are at once fixed by 
the unerring rule of right [the will of God]. Human caution and 
cireumspection (Cautiousness) are not the sport of vain terrors, but to 
learn to fear alone the Lord of Hosts himself; and He being the only 
fear and dread, all others vanish. Our determination (Firmness) is 
no longer the servant of idolatrous self-will, but is determined, like 
St. Paul, henceforth to know nought else but Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified ; and to live to him who died and rose for us. Our venera- 
tion is henceforth superlatively fixed on that parent, who, though the 
mother may forget the sucking child, will not forget his children ; and 
who, like a true and tender father, bids the bow of peace smile again 
in beauty, even from the frown of the darkest cloud. Our heart ad- 
heres on enews to that Brother, who wished to appease our 
heavenly Father’s wrath, even by the sacrifice of his own blood ;—to 
that Friend who came to us in our need, | and] who sticketh closer 
than a brother. Our heart is united to that heavenly Bridegroom 
with whom the believer, being united, is one spirit. Our Benevolence 
henceforth no more vascillates between the good and the pleasure of 
its objects ; it henceforth knows its own true good, and the true good 
of others. Its self-love and benevolence both receive accession and 
amalgamation by that one heart-affecting consideration, Christ died 
for sinners !—of which number they [others] are and I am. One 
blood has been shed, the ransom for all; one Spirit is poured out, the 
teacher of all; one God is the Father, who accepts all in one beloved. 

“The revelation which informs us that we are citizens of Mount 
Zion, the city of the living God, and which unfolds the wond’rous 
mystery of the cross; and the astonishing Christian scheme affords 
scope abundantly for the fullest exercises of the highest reflectin 
faculties. What [a] concatenation of cause and effect (Causality 
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does it unfold! What a wondrous fand of comparison between 
things natural and things spiritual! What a mine of investigation 
does it discover. And every discovery of truth here brings with it an 
accession of love. All the resisting propensities of Destructiveness 
and Combativeness, which formerly groveled on earth, are now used 
to destroy that evil self, which they before defended; and become the 
champions of the truth, instead of the instruments of hatred, error, 
and ill-will, The faculties of Caleulation, Order, d&c. &c., which 
formerly moved in the service of self, are no longer set to work by an 
ill understood covetousness, (Acquisitiveness,) but by benevolence ; 
and a thousand well understood institutions of philanthropic econom 

succeed to the sordid accumulations of selfish gain. The same facul- 
ties of wandering (Locality), and perception (individuality), and imi- 
tation, which, inspired by self, led the wandering gipsy from clime to 
clime, under a thousand characters of imposition, inspired by benevo- 
lence and veneration, send the indefatigable missionary from clime to 
clime, on errands of love; and in his journeyings from the Esquimaux 
to the fens of Surinam—from the barbarous Indian to the civilised 
Persian—enable him to become, like St. Paul, all things to all men, 
that he may win some. ‘The same perceptive faculties of Form, of 
Colour, of Music (Tune), &c., which, inspired by human Ideality, so 
continually chain the lovers of the fine arts down to earth, become, by 
the parabolic style of writing, the very means of lifting the soul of 
the believer to heaven. Every earthly object, which the natural man 
desecrates, as the means of expressing and decorating human passions, 
the book of God consecrates, by rendering the vivid type of heavenly 
truths. To the Christian, all the earth reflects heaven. All which is 
visible is the type of that which is invisible; and temporal things, 
touched by the alchemy of Scripture explanation, become at once holy 
and spiritual. And the perceptive faculties being the most early deve- 
loped in children, so God has supplied the earliest age with this vast 
magazine of living spiritual types, and with a treasury of holy asso- 
eiations and instructions, which no believing parent will fail to apply ; 
knowing that feelings connected with sensible associations are ever 
strongest. And last, though not least, we add, that the parabolic style 
of Scripture is eminently calculated, not only to spiritualise the per- 
ceptive faculties, but the ideality of man; and, by thus doing, she 
converts into the most powerful auxiliaries of holiness, the most dan- 
gerous instruments of human passion. Ideality, while the slave of 
human perception and passion, is ever chaining man down to earth 
with gilded cords, or presenting one vain phantom after another to his 
ever renewed, but disappointed chase. But when Ideality is once 
inspired by the spirit of God, the case is altered: she then starts up 
from earth not a demon, but an angel in her native magnitude. She 
it is who gives wings to the soul, to bid her contemplation soar 
from earth to heaven. She it is whose faithful and vivid mirror re- 
flects back the invisible realities and joys of heaven, to those yet 
groaning in misery on earth. How often has she gladdened the heart, 
and lighted up the eyes, of the wretch pining in a d n on earth, 
with the bright (but no more bright than true) vision of heavenly joy ! 
How often has she annihilated the pain of the martyr, by transporting 
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his mind from the rack on which he lay to the glory in which he 
should soon participate! How base is Ideality when she is the magic 
painter of human passion! How exalted, when the vivid painter 
enlisted in the service of divine truth! Then, indeed, does she resume 
the exalted post of giving permanence to spiritual joy, in defiance of 
temporal sorrow.” 

Let no one, after reading this fine passage, affect to think that 
phrenology is inconsistent with religion, or dare to assert that it 
threatens the smallest injury to the dearest interests of man. 





ARTICLE IV. 
PATHOLOGICAL FACT, CONFIRMATORY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The following communication was recently received by Mr. O. 8. 
Fowler, of this city, from Dr. Miller, of Baltimore. 


“ Mr. Fowler: 
“Dear sir—In your work on Phrenology, you notice a surgical 


case which was under my charge in the fall of 1835. My attention 
was attracted to your statement within a few days, and I take an early 
opportunity of sending you a brief sketch of it. 

‘* The patient was a coloured boy named Posey, et. sixteen years. 
I was called to see this boy, at four o’clock, P. M., on 10th*October, 
1835—found him labouring under all the symptoms of compression 
of the brain, produced by the kick of a horse. The point of the 
horse’s shoe struck him under the left superciliary ridge, outer angle, 
fracturing the orbitar plate, and forcing the spicula of bone upwards and 
outwards on the dura-mater, which was wounded by them (spicula). 
As soon as practicable, in the presence of my friends, the late Dr. 
Joseph Lovell and Dr. T. Sewall, (this case occurred in Washington, 
D. C.) I dilated the wound of the soft parts, and removed, without 
much difficulty, the pieces of bone that could be taken away with 
safety, or that were likely to be injurious. Though some of the 
symptoms were relieved by the operation, yet our patient gave no 
signs of returning consciousness. The next morning, about twelve 
or fifteen hours after the operation, I called, and was informed that 
Posey had remained comatose till within an hour or two before my 
arrival, when he suddenly waked up singing—called for water, which 
he drank, and then continued his songs. The attempt to make him 
more comfortable, give him medicine, bleed him, &c. &c., excited 
him very much; so much so, that he was almost unmanageable, and 
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it was by main force alone that he was prevented from getting out of 
the house. He was quieted by free depletion, &c. In this state of 
quietude, I was informed on my next visit, he remained till night, 
when he again commenced siNGINeG songs, and continued to do so 
nearly the whole night. As morning approached, his musical pro- 
pensity ceased, and while I was with him he was calm and more 
rational than he had been since the injury. From this period he 
gradually improved; the wound healed kindly; a few more spicula 
of bone were removed, and his singing propensity returned only with 
the occasional nightly exacerbations. These became slighter every 
night, till, at the expiration of about one month from the accident, he 
entirely recovered. 

“‘ This boy (I was informed by his parents, very respectable people, 
and others who knew him well) was never known, before this acci- 
dent, to sing or even attempt to hum a tune ;—to use his mother’s 
language, ‘ William, she knew, never was a songster.’ And what is 
still more remarkable, he has never been known since his recovery 
to sing, or even attempt it. This statement was given by his mother. 

“* Very respectfully yours, &c. 
“Tos. MILLER.” 


This fact furnishes an argument to prove that there exists a recipro- 
cal connection between the pathological condition of certain portions 
of the brain, and the manifestation of certain of the mental faculties. 
The horse’s shoe struck the skull covering the phrenological organs 
of Order and Colour, and drove a piece of bone “ upwards and out- 
wards ;”” that is, precisely in the direction of the organ of Tune. 
What effect should we expect this to have on the mind? At first, 
that the whole brain would be paralysed, and that insensibility would 
follow ; that this should be succeeded by an inflammation of the 
wounded part; and as the fractured bones are driven in upon the 
organ of “‘ Tune,”’ a preternatural activity of that organ must, accord- 
ing to phrenology, be the consequence. Now, what is the result in 
point of fact? Just what phrenology decides that it must be: namely, 
the first sign of returning consciousness is an irresistible ‘* propensity 
to sing.” Again, the inflammation is greatest at night, and his pro- 
pensity,to sing is also then the most powerful: then he does nothing 
but sing, and that too after so severe a wound. Besides, his most 
intimate friends never discovered, before nor since this accident, any 
‘‘ singing” propensity in him. Now, why this inclination to ‘‘ sing” 
under those peculiar circumstances, rather than any other manifestation 
of mind or feeling? Phrenology alone reveals the secret. 

Opponents to phrenology, from the mere tyro in science to the 
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learned professor, talk much asovur facts, but after all do not give us 
tue facts. Dr. Sewall, in hie “Examination of Phrenology,” page 
58, says, “In all the mutilations of the brain to which man has been 
subjected for two thousand years, it appears that the records of sur- 
gery do not furnish a single well authenticated case in which the loss 
of a particular faculty has happened, according to the organ on which 
the injury was inflicted, while the other faculties remain unimpaired.” 
We cannot but give Dr. S. credit for ingenuity in the fortification of 
his position in the above passage. Strictly interpreted, perhaps his 
statement is true, but its truth does not invalidate phrenology in the 
least. Dr. S. has stated a case, such as perhaps could not at all occur; 
or might not, if even possible in the abstract, happen in ten thousand 
years. His case, as stated by him, a phrenologist sees to include a 
complete extraction, by accidental injury, of a pair of organs (one in 
each hemisphere of the brain) from the peripheral surface, down to 
the medulla oblongata ; for nothing short of this is, strictly speaking, 
“the destruction of an organ.” In like manner, the Dr.’s statement 
supposes an injury of an organ to be at the same time, in the same 
degree, at the same points, in both hemispheres of the brain, and all 
this by accident. We presume the records of surgery furnish no such 
facts. And whenever a friend or foe of phrenology shall satisfy us 
with the truth of such a fact, we too will pronounce phrenology untrue. 
But let ws return to the case before us. Here is an unequivocal 
fact—a fact which Dr. S. himself saw; and lest it should escape his 
notice, his attention was especially called to # by a phrenologist, (Dr. 
Lovell,) as confirmatory of phrenology. How will Dr. 8. dispose of 
this case? Perhaps we may be allowed to “guess.” He will say, 
probably, that in this instance, so far from the supposed faculty of 
Tune being impaired, it seems to have been improved by the injury, 
and therefore it has “‘not happened according to the organ on which 
the injury was inflicted.” But Dr. S. has himself given us the key 
to this mysterious improvement of a faculty by an injury of its organ. 
He tells ws, page 55, and very truly, that in cases of intermittent 
fever the mind possesses increased vigour and activity during the hot 
stage of the disease. Here, then, is an improvement of the intellec- 
tual faculties in general, by disease of the brain—i. e. by a temporary 
and periodical inflammation. But if inflammation from disease pro- 
duces this effect on the faculties in general, when the organs of the 
faculties in general (i. e. the whole brain) are inflamed, why may not 
the inflammation of the organ of one faculty produce the same effect 
on the faculty of which it is the organ; even though the inflammation 
be the effect of injury, rather than disease? We think no satisfactory 
answer can be given to this question, except in the affirmative. 
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We have many facts like the one above, which will appear in suc- 
ceeding numbers. 

We apologise here, once for all, that our reason of so often refer- 
ring to Dr. S. in particular, is not because his objections are so 
weighty, or have not been repeatedly answered, but because nearly 
all who oppose phrenology, either from a mere smattering knowledge 
of it, or through ignorance and prejudice, refer to Dr. 8. for authority ; 
he being a physician, a medical professor, and an opponent to phren- 
ology. Ergo it cannot be true. 

We solicit facts from phrenologists and anti-phrenologists, or from 
any enquiring “* What is truth?” For we love truth, we seek truth, 
and we need light to aid us in our search for her; and if we may be 
so happy as to obtain it from even an opponent of our opinions, we 
cheerfully subscribe to the sentiment of the Roman poet— 


Fas est, et ab hoste doceri.” 
Epiror. 





ARTICLE V. 
PHRENOLOGY IN GERMANY.—NO. I. 


The question is often asked, how happens it that phrenology should 
be almost universally rejected in Germany, the land of its birth? If 
this science be true, why is it that this land of scholars furnish none 
who are willing to admit its claims? Why is it that no books on 
phrenology have been published in the German language ? 

In answer to these queries, we would first remark, they imply what 
is not true. It is not true that no advocates of phrenology are found 
among the distinguished men of Germany, or that no books have been 
published in the German language; although it is readily acknow- 
ledged that the science has received less attention there than in other 
countries. But this fact is easily accounted for by referring to the 
history of its illustrious founders. 

Dx. Gall began to make known the results of his observations, by 
private lectures, about 1796. He had then hardly commenced redue- 
ing his observations to a system. He continued these lectures, with 
some interruptions, for four or five years, when the Austrian govern- 
ment issued an order that they should cease—the doctrines being 
considered as dangerous to religion. In 1805, in company with 
Spurzheim, who had just completed his medical studies, he left 
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Vienna, and sought the privilege of expounding his doctrines else- 
where. 

They passed through most of the large cities of Germany, spending 
a week or two in each, lecturing and collecting facts on their favourite 
science. ‘Though they were kindly received during their travels, and 
kindly listened to by many of the scientific, yet by others they were 
fiercely opposed, denounced, and persecuted. Apparently disgusted 
with the injurious treatment received from their countrymen, they 
never published a word on the subject in their native language. 

Hence Germany possessed, for twenty years, less information and 
fewer means of instruction on the subject than any other country in 
Europe, Spain and Russia excepted. Gall and Spurzheim, from 
Germany, proceeded to Paris. Here Gall made his home for life. 
His works on the Physiology of the Brain and the Science of Phren- 
ology were published in the French language. In 1813, Dr. Spurz- 
heim, from Paris, proceeded to England. Most, if not all, of his 
works were published in the English language. This will account, 
in a great measure, for the fact that the Germans were behind the 
English and French in receiving the new science. The founders of 
the science made no efforts, comparatively, to disseminate their doc- 
trines there. ‘They understood the proverb: “A prophet is not 
without honour, except in his own country.” 

But have they no phrenological literature in Germany? And are 
there no phrenologists among her distinguished scholars? It has been 
frequently asserted that, for the last fifteen years, no book on the 
subject has been published in the German language; and that no dis- 
tinguished physiologist there is a believer in the science. It is not 
pretended that the science has received as much attention there as in 
England, and other countries which might be mentioned. From cir- 
cumstances already alluded to, we should not expect it. But we 
simply enquire, what is the fact? Are the assertions which opponents 
of phrenology so frequently and loudly make correct? 

A correspondent of the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, in 1827, 
thus expresses himself :—‘ Though circumstances are unfavourable 
to phrenology in this country (Germany), yet more attention is begin- 
ning to be bestowed upon it. Dr. Otto’s work (a celebrated physician 
of Copenhagen) has been favourably reviewed in ‘ Hecker’s Annals,’ 
*‘ Gerson’s and Julius’ Magazine,’ and ‘ Hufeland’s Bibliothek.’ The 
celebrated Dr. Froriep, in his Journal (one of the best in Germany), 
has communicated several translations of phrenological papers pub- 
lished in England. In the excellent Psychological Journal of Dr. 
Nasse, phrenology is now again spoken of. Nay, the sagacious Dr. 
Amelung has lately, in a very acute paper on Insanity, adduced 
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opinions and views which he himself confesses, are founded on obser- 
vations of the phrenologists. Farther; Hufeland, in Berlin, undoubt- 
edly one of the first scientific medical men in Germany, and Vogel, 
in Rostock, a most ingenious author, have recently paid a just tribute 
to the science. 

Hufeland' speaks thus:—It is with pleasure and interest that I 
have heard the worthy man (Dr. Gall) himself lecture upon his new 
doctrine, and I am perfectly convinced that he ought to be reckoned 
among the most remarkable phenomena of the eighteenth century, 
and his doctrines among the greatest and most important improve- 
ments of the natural sciences. It is necessary to see and hear himself, 
in order to acknowledge a man equally far from all charlatanism, 
falsehood, and transcendental enthusiasm! Endowed with a rare 
degree of talent for observation, of sagacity and philosophical judg- 
ment; grown up in the lap of nature, he has observed a vast number 
of phenomena in the whole field of organic beings, which before were 
not at all, or only superficially, known: he has united them with 
ingenuity, found their analogical relations, drawn conclusions from 
them, and determined truths, which are of the greatest value, just 
because they are drawn from experience and daily life. Nobody has 
been so decided an opponent of Dr, Gall’s doctrine as 1; and now, 
after having fully satisfied myself of the profundity of his intellect, 
and the palpable truth of his science, I have been obliged to believe it. 
Upon the whole, I agree entirely with Dr. Gall that the spiritual part 
of our nature acts by means of organs; that this material condition 
for the exercise of mind not only is necessary as to its grosser, but 
also as to its finer functions; that the brain is the organ of the mind; 
and that there is great probability for supposing, that, as the external 
senses have their peculiar organs in the brain, so must also the internal 
have theirs.””* | eb 

Vogel expresses himself in this manner :—* True it is that the 
most palpable facts prove Dr. Gall to be a most distinguished dissector 
of the brain, a sagacious observer of men and human actions, an inge- 
nious philosopher, and a firm friend of truth. True it is that Gall, 
by a great quantity of experiments, instituted before the eyes of the 
highest authorities, has procured for his doctrine esteem and attention ; 
and that this science, by every opportunity, deserves to be tried and 
applied.” 


1 See Bischoff’s Darstellung der Gall’shen Lehre, p. 117. 

2? We know that it has been reported that Hufeland has since renounced the 
opinions here expressed, but the truth of such reports is not established by appro- 
priate evidence. If true, it stands, as far as we are acquainted, a solitary instance. 
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A gentleman who conversed with Professor Blumenbach, at Got- 
tingen, and attended a course of his lectures, informs us (Editors of 
Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, 1832) that that celebrated physiolo- 
gist spoke of Dr. Gall in high terms, of esteem and regard. Phren- 
ology, he said, though he could not admit all the inferences of its 
advoeates, was certainly not entirely destitute of foundation, Blumen- 
bach himself attended a course of lectures given by Dr. Gall, with so 
much regularity, that, as he expressed it, ““he never was absent a 
day.” He kept constantly by him a copy of the Elements of Phren- 
ology by Mr. Combe, of Edinburgh, to which he made frequent 
reference.” (Edinburgh Phren. Journ. vol. vii. p. 574.) 

Again; Dr. Blumroder, of Hertsbruck, im the sixth number of 
‘‘ Friedreich’s Anthropological Magazine,’’ (an excellent journal, with 
avery extensive circulation,) strongly urged his. countrymen to bestow 
upon Gall’s doctrine the attention which it deserves. The same. has 
been done by Dr. Lichtenstadt, of Petersburgh, (who has written so 
mach, on the cholera,) in “‘ Medicinisches Conversations Blatt,” 

Froriep’s Notizen, a paper which is read every where throughout 
Germany, has given translations of several phrenological articles from 
this Journal and the Lancet. Gall’s great French work, of four 
volumes, has been translated into German; and, we have heard that 
Dr. Andrew Combe’s Observations on Insanity will have the same 
fortune. Indeed, it is high time for Germany to bestir herself in an 
attempt to wipe off the disgrace of having foreed her illustrious sons, 
Gall and Spurzheim, to seek in foreign countries a soil in which their 
discoveries might take root and flourish ! 

‘These eminent philosophers have inflicted a. severe but merited 
penalty on their countrymen for their treatment ef phrenelogy: they 
have died without publishing one word in their native language. (Edin. 
Phren. Journ. vol. viii.) 

The, following is translated from a review of Dr. Herschfeld’s 
German. translation, of Mr. Combe’s System of Phrenology, in the 
Medicinische Zeitung, No. 10, 1834. The writer is Professor Ideler. 
physician to the great Hospital for the Insane at Berlin. “We cer- 
tainly will not say that the phrenologists have succeeded in determining 
every individual faculty, or that they have entirely avoided mistakes ; 
but the defects in their science will easily be remedied by its further 
progress, and in no degree affect its spirit. It already offers a treasure 
of well-founded reflections on the formation of individual characters, 
by predominating faculties of the mind, and on the means by which 
these are excited, directed, and restrained. Since no system of mental 
philosophy can be of practical utility, where individual peculiarities 
are neglected for the general considerations of the faculties of the 
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mind, it is beyond all doubt, that a doctrine which reduces the. study 
of difference of character to scientific principles must be welcome te 
us. Combe’s work gives a clear, well arranged, and compendious 
account of phrenology, and is therefore. well adapted te direct the 
attention of psychologists on this subject,” 

A, B. 





ARTICLE VI. 
GEORGE COMBE, EGQ. 


A letter received some days since by a gentleman in this city, from 
Edinburgh, states that Mr. Combe was making pseparetiens then to 
sail for the United States in a few weeks. We rejoice that this, dis 
tinguished scholar in science, literature, and philosophy, is about 
visit our country. We will not speak his praises: his, worka, and the 
approbation of the public, are already a sufficient testimony. Pre- 
vious to 1836, British booksellers had disposed of more than 43,000 
copies of his works, besides a large number which could not be enu- 
merated; and besides, too, many editions im the French, German, 
Swedish, and Danish versions, published in those several countries, 
We cannot state the number printed and sold in the United States, 
but we do know that the writings of scarcely any foreign author, for 
several years past, have been more popular, more extensively ¢ireu-. 
lated, and, at the same time, met with more universal approbasion,, 
Mr. Combe thus states the manner he first became interested in 
phrenology. 

‘My first information concerning the system of Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim was derived from No. 49 of the Edinburgh Review. Led 
away by the boldness of that piece of criticism, I regarded their doc- 
trines as most contemptibly absurd, and their authors as the most 
disingenuous of men. In 1816, however, shortly after the publication 
of the Review, my friend Mr. Brownlee invited me to attend a private 
dissection of a recent brain, to be performed in his house by Dr. 
Spurzheim. Dr. S. exhibited the strueture of the brain to all present, 
among whom were several gentlemen of the medical profession, and 
contrasted it with the bold averments of the reviewer. The result 
was a complete conviction in the minds of the observers, that the 
assertions of the reviewer were refuted by physical demonstration. 
The faith placed in the Review being thus shaken, I attended the next 
course of Dr. Spurzheim’s lectures, for the purpose of hearing from 
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himself a correct account of his doctrines. His lectures satisfied me 
that the system was widely different from the representations given of 
it by the reviewer, and that, if true, it would prove highly important ; 
but the evidence was not conclusive. I therefore appealed to nature 
by observation, and at last arrived at complete conviction of the truth 
of phrenology.” 

Mr. Jeffrey, editor of the Edinburgh Review, (no mean authority,) 
thus compliments Mr. Combe :—** He seems to be decidedly next in 
rank to Spurzheim himself—has displayed powers of so high an 
order, that we have often been tempted to wish they were exercised 
upon some object of less equivocal value. But still Mr. Combe is 
merely a phrenologist, in which capacity alone he has any status in 
the literary world.” To him, and other defeated opponents of phren- 
ology, Mr. Combe thus modestly, but forcibly, replies : 

“You greatly overrate the extent of my ability—for my strength 
lies in the goodness of my cause. I have studied phrenology, and 
read its doctrines directly in the page of nature. What I assert in 
point of fact, I have seen; and what I maintain in argument, I have 
found confirmed by experience. Those who have attacked the doc- 
trines, on the other hand, have not studied them as science; they have 
not read the facts, on which they found their objections, in the book 
of nature; they have not tried how their arguments would harmonise 
with other established truths;“or have they ascertained to what 
results their principles would lead, if carried into practical effect. 
Full of confidence in themselves, and of contempt for their adversary, 
they have come to the combat without arms and without armour; and 
if, in some instances, they have reeled back from the encounter, their 
defeat must be ascribed solely to the inherent weakness of their cause ; 
it deprived them of the advaritages of their talents, while truth added 
to the strength of the party assailed.” 





The publication of this number was postponed from July, as ws 
first contemplated, till October, on account of the ill health of the 
Editor, and other causes. The public may be assured that there will 
be no delay or interruption, hereafter, in the regular publication of the 
work. Our next, (issued in November,) and every succeeding num- 
ber, will contain one or more cuts, with exvlanations adapted to the 
same. 





